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BALTIMORE SCHOOL FIGHTS COMMUNITY BLIGHT 


A model elementary school, where everything was carefully chosen except the chil- 
dren, has been opened in Baltimore. The idea is double-barreled: to show how much 
children can learn under nearly ideal school conditions, and how a school with com- 
munity facilities can block neighborhood blight. 





All the teachers are fully qualified, with no beginners and no substitutes. Classes 
are limited to 30. The best counseling, health, and testing services are provided. 





The school, Mount Royal, is the newest in the city. It has a separate gymnasiun, 
auditorium, and cafeteria, in addition to a library and a health suite. There are 24 
classrooms and two kindergartens, plus a large playground for the 480 pupils who 
started school there last month. Students come from an area whose inhabitants are 
partly transients, partly established families. According to Principal LeRoy H. 
Hardesty,they are an average group, with about half their number white, half Negro. 

In coming months and years, they will be tested, interviewed, and re-tested to measure 
achievement. They will be compared to pupils in other schools, with junior high rec- 


ords watched with particular attention. Teachers, also, will be questioned on back 
grounds. 





The supervisory staff will make its own evaluation and counselors’ reports will 
add to information on the school's performance. Test results will be weighed against 
family background, mobility, and the neighborhood in which they live. If pupils show 
more than usual progress, says Hardesty, the project will demonstrate that "we're on 
the right track. If, on the other hand, we find we're below average, then we'll have 
to do a lot of soulesearching on our procedures." 





Part of the cost of the school was paid by the city's Department of Recreation to 
provide extra facilities for community use. Dr. John H. Fischer, Baltimore superin- 
tendent of public instruction, said Mount Royal is designed to support the Baltimore 
urban renewal program. "We're trying to show the relationship between a good school 
and the total life of the neighborhood," he added. The Department of Education hopes 
to demonstrate that Mount Royal students will show more progress than will pupils 
with similar backgrounds in other schools. 








(-——— THE OTHER SIDE OF A NASTY WORD 


It's no news that words, like chameleons, change color. Remember what 
happened to "liberal"? But it is news when someone has the courage to 
use to advantage a word which events have changed to a dirty gray. Dr. 
John H. Fischer did this recently in speaking of Baltimore's new Mount 
Royal school. "Our purpose in this project," he said, "is propaganda, in 
the best sense of the word." 
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LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN: THE ACADEMIC INVENTORY 


When Dr. James B. Conant's book, The American High School Today, rolled off the 
presses last January, American schools began a period of self-examination. In the 
weeks since then, they have compared what they were doing with what Dr. Conant rec- 
ommended. 





EDUCATION U.S.A. asked Dr. Conant's staff to comment on these self-appraisals, 
and received this reply: 





"The comparisons have been most interesting, although we have found that schools 
tend to emphasize only those recommendations on which they score high. In particu- 
lar, the one thing that is seldom mentioned is the recommendation Dr. Conant makes 
about preparing an academic inventory. Dr. Conant feels this recommendation is 
really essential and that, without it, evaluations of particular schools in terms 
of his recommendations may well be misleading. 





"For example, many principals have reported that their schools offer four years 
of mathematics, but they do not report on what percentage of the academically talented 
students are electing mathematics, say, in the 12th grade." 





In his speech before the National School Boards Association convention in January, 
Dr. Conant, in speaking of the education of able students, pointed out that this is- 
sue had been "the storm center of attacks on public schools during the last few years." 
He said, "My chief concern in this area is that the school board and the commnity 
know the facts. Before people start throwing verbal brickbats at each other about 
whether the school is too soft or not, they ought to know what has been going on." 

To this end, he said, school boards should ask that an inventory be made each year 
of what seniors had been studying in grades 9 through 12. 





In other respects, the impact of the report has spread from school to school. As 
an example, a recent spot check of the New York metropolitan area and in Washington, 
D. Ce, by the New York Herald Tribune found that "the report was welcomed almost 
unanimously as a concrete blueprint for bettering the present school structure, 
rather than rushing into drastic changes engendered by a panic over Russian achieve- 
ments." The paper's survey, however, found one other serious shortcoming. While 
Dr. Conant recommended one counselor for every 250-300 students, most schools are 
forced to operate far short of that ratio. 








SPEECH AND MATH AND MISS EDNA DONLEY 


Half the battle of understanding, and even of having 
fun with mathematics, lies in the skill of communication. 
This conviction by the "National Teacher of the Year,” 
Miss Edna Donley of Alva, Oklahoma, has paid off in stu- 
dent appraisal as "the kind of teacher everyone wishes 
he had had.” A teacher of both math and speech, Miss 
Donley believes that "the chief purpose of speech should 
be to give effectiveness to truth." That her convictions 
stand her in good stead, personally, was amply demon- 
strated by her recent appearance on the Dave Garroway 
show, "Today." Had there been a contest for poise and 
aplomb, Miss Donley would have won hands down. 





The "National Teacher of the Year" project is spon- 
sored by McCall's Magazine, with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. This is the eighth consecutive year of 
Miss Donley the project. 














NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT BREATHES AGAIN 


The National Defense Education Act breathed new life 
last week. By methods as old as democracy itself, educa- 
tors and parents braced themselves and hauled the act back 
from the grave. 





Setting the stage in the House of Representatives for 
this latter-day drama in countless acts, the House clerk 
intoned an amendment by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.) which 
restored $50.3 million slashed from the appropriations by 
the well-named Special Subcommittee on Deficiencies. Rep. 
Fogarty then took the floor and traced the life of NDEA, 
pride of the 85th Congress. Said Congressman Fogarty of 
his amendment, "This minimum request deserves strong bi- 
partisan support to show the Nation and our teachers and 
students that we can support this program and that Con- 
gress can be relied upon to live up to its obligations. 
State education agencies == and 45 of the state legisla- 
tures == have been working hard to get state plans ready 
for these programs. They have been fired with enthusiasm 
which we will either encourage or reject by our action today. 








Congressman Fogarty 


Virtually in the middle of the action for funds restoration, Chairman Albert Thomas 
(D-Tex.) of the subcommittee spoke up. Said Congressman Thomas: "Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard about this program a great deal. .. As far as I am concerned, I recognize the 
temper of the House when I see it. If there is no objection on the part of the commit- 
tee, we will accept the gentleman's amendment." 





After a dozen or so vigorous supporting speeches, the amendment passed by voice 
vote. 





Back of the drama in the House was the concerted determination of some fifteen na- 
tional organizations. Said Executive Secretary J. Le McCaskill of NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, "We've been watching the supplemental appropriation all along because money 
was absolutely necessary to get the act operating. When the supplemental subcommittee 
reported only $25 million and that to be used for student loans, it meant in substance 
that the act would just not be permitted to operate until after the beginning of fiscal 
1960. . . They (the fifteen organizations) did yeoman service." 





School protagonists were well represented by Congressman Fogarty, long known as a 
champion of schools and education. Now serving his 19th year in the House, Papa Fogarty 
(one daughter, 11) has had trouble in the last few weeks keeping up with the flood of 
mail on the subject of NDEA. His daily work schedule has been tightened, also, by two 
other events: one, the need, highly important to Rhode Island with its preponderance of 
Naval personnel, to activate public laws 815 and 874 for aid to federally impacted school 
areas; and, two, a reception for another Irishman, President Sean O’Kelly of Eire. 





IT’S THE SAME IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The problems that nag educators in the United States are wrinkling a lot of brows 
in Great Britain, too, according to Sir Edward Boyle, Undersecretary for Education in 
Her Majesty's Government. Boyle, in a speech in Seattle, said that common problems in- 
clude the shortage of teachers and concern with programs for academically talented stu- 
dents. But he pointed out one big difference. No one in Britain, he said, fears that 
more government money for education will mean more government control. Ioccal British 
school authorities run their own educational programs, although 60 percent of their 
money comes from the national government. 











Paul Woodring, educator and author, recently took a critical look at 
Admiral Hyman G. Rickover's controversial book, Education and Freedom. 
He didn't like what he saw. In his words: "To me the most frightening 
thing in Education and Freedom is Rickover's view of the future. Al- 
though he makes a few sympathetic comments about the humanities, he 
seems to have little real understanding of their place in education 
and in modern life. ‘The "verbal men" are on their way out,' he says, 
‘the men who can handle the intricate mysteries of complex scientific 
and engineering projects are on their way in.’ 




















"He may be right, but let us hope not. Socrates, Jesus, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Churchill were ‘verbal men.' They dealt with ideas and moved the world by putting 
their ideas into words. I shudder to think of living in a world where such men have 
been replaced by technologists." 





a Once more a school district has investigated the possibilities of operating a 
high school on the four-quarter plan, and once more the plan has been found impracti- 
cal. The latest to look into it was the Richmond (California) Union High School Dis- 
trict. A four-month study by a special committee revealed "all districts that have 
tried it in the past have abandoned it," and "it is not feasible from an education, 
community, or financial standpoint." 





pe Colleges and universities around the country are cracking down on college "crimi- 
nals" who murder the King's English. A number of schools, including George Washing- 

ton University and the Navy Pier Branch of the University of Illinois, in Chicago, 
are doing it with gummed stickers pasted on badly-written papers in any class. The 
stickers carry these messages: "The English in this paper is not acceptable"; "The 
writing is so poor that it has lowered the grade on the paper"; or, in extreme cases, 

"You should take this paper to your instructor in rhetoric and discuss your writing 
problems with him." *» 





- Press Comment From Across Country: From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal, 
quoting Dr. Charles F. Carroll, state superintendent of public instruction; "There 

is only one source of money and that is taxes. In all probability, the highest tax 
we must pay is the ignorance tax." >» From an editorial in the Atlanta Constitution: 
"Two former presidents of the Georgia Education Assn. have joined with scores of other 
state educators in warning that private schools cannot do the job of education in 
Georgia. . -It is good to have more and more of this type of discussion. As the new 
president of the GEA, Mrs. Gladys Darling, also said yesterday: ‘The people are the 
final judges in this matter and the schools belong to the people.'" >» The Washington 
(D. C.) Star on New York State's proposed spanking bill: "Opponents branded the 
measure an ‘open-season-on-children’ bill. Supporters retorted that the authority 
was necessary to end an ‘open season on teachers.' .. eGovernor Rockefeller revealed 
last week that he had spanked his own five children, with generally favorable results." 

















> NEWSMAKER -- John H. Fischer, superintendent of public instruction for Baltimore, 
Maryland, will take the post of dean of Teachers College, Columbia University, ef- 
fective September 1. 
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